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LECTURE/DEMONSTRATION 

Classical Guitar 
Construction 

In 1970, John Roberts arrived in Arizona, 
bringing with him his savings — invested in 
logs. He had salvaged them in Central 
America where he had fallen in love with 
the rare, rich cablnetwood of the tropical 
rosewood tree. With these logs he began the 
Juan Roberto Guitar Works, converting 
tb^e Nicaraguan rosewood Into fine stringed 
Instruments: He now directs others In the 
intricate and exacting process of guitar 
making: choosing the wood pattern, body 
shape, head design, and rosette inlay, and 
selecting a matched set of rosewood backs 
and sides cut from the same log. After 
careful bending, shaping, fitting, and 
sanding, the pieces of wood take on the 
familiar shape of a guitar. 



This lecture/demonstration presents the 
entire construction of a classical guitar. 
It is intended to enable participants to 
build traditional classical guitars on their 
own. Participants learn the techniques of 
body molding, bracing, fretting, and 
finishing. Woodworking experience is not 
required. Ample time is allowed for 
questions, discussion, and attention to 
individual needs. 

JOHN H. ROBERTS, luthier; owner and 
instructor, Juan Roberto Guitar Works, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

SAN FRANCISCO: Mon.-Fri., Mar. 24-28, 
9 a.m.-3 p.m.; Richardson Hall; $50 
(41 E S)64?-4i41 
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published twelve times a year for 
its members by the WESTCOAST 
EARLY MUSIC SOCIETY. The 
magazine is owned by the Society 
and published under the direction 
and control of its board of direc- 
tors. Associate membership 
rate $5.00 per year which includes 
subscription to the magazine. 
Deadlines for manuscripts and 
listings are the 15th of the prece- 
ding month. Address manuscripts 
to Editor, WESTCOAST EARLY 
MUSIC , 861 Arlington Blvd., El 
Cerrito, CA 94S30; records for 
review to C. Monson, 1437A Wal- 
nut St. , Berkeley, CA 94709; in- 
quiries and membership applica- 
tions to WEMS, 861 Arlington B. , 
El Cerrito, CA 94530. 




WESTCOAST EARLY MUSIC 
SOCIETY 

WEMS was founded in the spirit 
of cooperation among the West 
Coast early music community. We 
are interested in informed, well- 
written articles and research on 
any aspect of early music for per- 
formers, builders, or scholars. 
Submit all manuscripts to the 
editor. 

NEWS OF THE CONFAB 

The weekend of January 12, 1975, 
many of us met for a Westcoast 
Early Music organizational Confab, 
and the results, although sketchy 
and leaving us all with a feeling of 
much work to be accomplished, 
were satisfying. Representatives 
from Vancouver, Seattle, Santa 
Monica, and the majority from the 
San Francisco Bay Area discussed 
ways in which the early music 
community on the West Coast may 
eventually work together in an 
effort to help each other accom- 
plish resolutions for many of the 
same problems we all share. 

For a copy of the minutes of the 
January meeting and future infor- 
mation on a second gathering this 
July in Seattle, write to WEMS. 
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LETTERS 

Editor : 

I have read with great interest 
several numbers of your WE MS. 
I have also noted the decided ab- 
sence of any commentary regard- 
ing early music activities in the 
, Southern California area, when 
the Los Angeles area is extra- 
ordinarily well represented in the 
revival of the lute. Up until re- 
cently only the Los Angeles chap- 
ter of the Lute Society of America 
met regularly and sponsored such 
activities as performances for the 
Southern Renaissance Faire. As 
I am a Southern Calif or nian and 
amateur lutanist, perhaps you will 
allow me to being to your attention 
the person largely responsible for 
the flurry of lute activity here. 

DONNA CURRY is a native 
Calif ornian. She resides in Top- 
anga, California. Her reputation 
as a lutanist-singer has for seve- 
ral years extended. to the East 
Coast, throughout England, and 
the European continent. She is 
one of those rare artists who are 
gifted with expertise on two instru- 
ments and who are uniquely able 
to perform both simultaneously: 
that is, the voice and the lute. She 
is noted for being the only lutaiist- 
singer in this century to include 
in her repertoire not only the Eng- 
lish Renaissance lute songs but 
also the full variety of the continen- 
tal Renaissance lute songs. Miss 
Curry has brought before the pub- 
lic eye and ear, for the first time 
since the 17th and 18th centurie's, 
songs to the baroque lute, inclu- 
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ding songs of Johann Sebastian 
Bach which she has realized on 
baroque lute. She made her Lon- 
don and New York debuts both in 
1971 at Wigmore Hall and Carnegie 
Recital Hall respectively, receiv- 
ing outstanding reviews in the 
London Times, Music and Mu si- 
cians , BMG, and the New York 
Times. Her yearly tours abroad 
involve concerts in England, Swit- 
zerland, and this last year in 
Hungary. She is a familiar per- 
former to audiences on both coasts 
of the United States and throughout 
the Midwest. 

As secretary of the Lute Society 
of America, Miss Curry is much 
sought after for advice on all as - * 
pects of the lute: construction, 
stringing, literature, repertoire 
and performance styles. An ex- 
ponent and expert on the lightly 
constructed historical lute of all 
periods, she has naturally sought 
out makers whose instruments 
meet the exacting criteria of her 
scholarship and discriminating 
taste. Miss Curry has advised 
more than a score of modern lute- 
makers on historical techniques 
and designs which can accommo- 
date the demand of the growing 
numbers of amateur lutanists for 
quality instruments that are within 
the financial capability of most 
serious students. 

Donna Curry 1 s research inte- 
rests are as varied as her other 
activities. She acts as stringing 
consultant to players and many 
lutemakers. Her knowledge in the 
historical stringing area is so 
sophisticated that those who have 
had Miss Curry re string and ad- 



just their instruments would cer- 
tainly agree that those instruments 
have all been improved. 

For five years, Miss Curry 
was a regular tutor for the Lute 
Society (England) Summer School. 
She founded and directs the Lute 
Master Class which is held yearly 
under the auspices of the Hidden 
Valley Music Seminars. This 
particular course is the largest 
gathering of lutanists to meet on 
the West Coast and very probably 
in the United States. The lute Ma- 
ster Class held in September of 
this year was particularly signifi- 
cant in that Miss Curry succeeded 
in realizing a longtime dream of 
hers to reunite after forty years 
of separation, the two first ladies 
of the lute --Suzanne Bloch and 
Diana Poulton. This pair of won- 
derful ladies relived for those of 
us privileged to attend some of 
their experiences with Arnold 
Dolmetsch and the pre-war Hasle- 
mere Festivals. They played in 
concert some of the Pickering 
Manuscript lute duets together for 
the first time since the Haslemere 
Festival of 1935. The performance 
of those duets at Haslemere in 
1935 was the first time that two 
lutes were heard together in pub- 
lic in this century and since the 
time during which the duets were 
written. 

It should be very clear that 
to the amateur and professional 
lutanist, south of Berkeley is any- 
thing but a wasteland. 

(Signed) 

Cheryl D. Lew 



SANTA ROSA 

SYMPHONIA 

The Baroque Symphonia is a 
small chamber orchestra of the ap- 
proximate size and instrumentation 
of Haydn's day. The members are 
all volunteers, and the group has 
existed since 1971. Keith Anderson, 
conductor, is presently writing a 
method book for the clarinet, and is 
a fine performer in his own right. 
The Baroque Symphonia was formed 
for the purpose of the performance 
of little known works of the baroque, 
rococco, and early classical peri- 
ods. # 

TECHNICAL DRAWINGS 

The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art's Department of Musical Instru- 
ments has announced the availability 
of technical drawings of certain 
instruments in the collection. 

Drawings of recorders, flage- 
olets, oboes, and cornetti are 
ready for reproduction, and may be 
ordered by mail or in person from 
the Book Shop, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd St. , 
New York, NY 10028. From time to 
time new drawings will become 
available. An up-to-date listing with 
prices (mostly below ten dollar s)may 
be obtained from the Book Shop or 
from the Dept. of Musical Instru- 
ments. Builders will be interested 
to know that many instruments have 
been x-rayed to show internal de- 
tails; contact prints of x-rays can 
be made to special order from the 
Instrument Dept. at the above ad - 
dress. 

******** 
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A SURVEY 
OF THE BOW 
by Don Minnerly 

In my dealings with the players 
of early bowed string instruments, 
I have found that, while the players 
often have a reasonable concept of 
what the instrument itself was ori- 
ginally like, they often have no idea 
what the bows for their instruments 
were like. It is my intent in this 
article, not to present a compre- 
hensive history of the bow, but 
merely to offer some basic know- 
ledge for the player to use while 
choosing a bow. I am limiting the 
scope to the late Renaissance and 
the baroque periods, between the 
mid-16th century and 1780. 

There are many problems in- 
volved in a study of bows. An ex- 
tant bow seldom has a date or a 
maker's mark and never has a la- 
bel affixed to indicate which instru- 
ment it was designed to play. Fur- 
thermore, I believe it can be as - 
sumed that on New Year's Eve of 



1694 everyone did not throw away 
their old-style bow in favor of the 
new style. Therefore, at any given 
time there are several possibilities 
as to which type of bow was used. 

Bows can be classified into two 
main groups between the mid -16th 
century and the present. The first 
group consists of bows of the clip- 
in frog type, where the hair is at- 
tached to the stick on both ends and 
the frog is inserted into a slot and 
held in place by the hair. This 
method was used from the mid-l6th 
century until probably the 1730' s. 
The latter date is established by 
the existance of a bow in the Hill 
Collection of Musical Instruments, 
which has the maker's name 
stamped on the frog. The maker, 
Peter Walmsley, was active be- 
tween about 1720 and 1744, accor- 
ding to David Boyden. The second 
group consists of bows with screw- 
adjustable frogs. There is a bow 
which has a screw, apparently its 
original configuration, date 1694. 
Since it is very rare to find a bow 
with a date, one can probably 
assume that this bow was not the 
first with a screw and that such 
bows may have existed several 
years earlier. There was also the 
cremailiere type bow, which exis- 
ted for only a few years during the 
transition from the clip-in style 
to the screw type, ft was not 
widely used and I will not speak 
further of it here. 

According to paintings and the 
bows .that I have examined, the 
clip-in type bows, until sometime 
during the second quarter of the 
17th century, appear to have been 



round with the tip being little more 
than an enlargement in the end of 
the stick. The wood was usually 
an orange-brown in colour, which 
leads me to believe that it was not 
a dense tropical wood. Some of 
the existing early 17th century bows 
that I have examined seem to be of 
Brazilwood, which was imported 
into Europe as early as the 14th 
century. Others seem to be some 
kind of domestic hardwood. The 
stick is usually straight and takes 
on a slight outward curve when the 
frog is inserted. The frogs are 
normally of the same wood as the 
stick. One of the most important 
characteristics of the bow to the 
player is the length relative to the 
instrument. Praetorius, in 1619, 
shows the lengths of free hair to be 
as follows: violin, about 15"; 
viola, 16"; treble viol, 16"; tenor 
viol, 18"; bass viol, 20£ ft . Mer- 
senne, in 1636, shows a violin bow 
with about 14" of free hair and men- 
tions in the text on the viols that 
the bow generally should not be 
longer than the distance between 
the bridge and the nut, although he 
says that it could be a little longer 
or shorter if it still works well. 

Around the mid -17th century the 
requirements for bows seemed to 
be changing, although the clip-in 
feature remained. The sticks were 
being made from dense tropical 
woods, primarily snakewood, 
ebony, Brazilwood or any other 
suitable wood. Simpson says in 
1659 that a bow should be stiff but 
not heavy. Although many of the 
bows from this period were still 
round, there are many that were 



octagonal with fluting down the center 
of each flat side, which retained the 
strength and rigidity and also light- 
ened the stick. The sticks were also 
beginning to have a slight camber. 
The lengths became longer with the 
increasing demands of the music. 
According to paintings, the violin 
bows in Germany and France remained 
rather short, while in Italy, later in 
the 17th century, the solo sonata in- 
creased the need for a greater lenth. 
Simpson gives the free hair length of 
a division viol bow to be about 27", 
which is quite long compared to the 
extant bows. Talbot, in a manu- 
script compiled between 1685 and 
1701, gives overall lengths as follows: 
consort violin, 24"; solo violin, 26, 
262, and 27", 'cello, 26"; tenor viol, 
28"; bass viol, 31"; division viol, 30"; 
and lyra viol, 30". Note that these 
measurements were compiled later 
than most of the viol consort music 
was written. 

The screw-adjustable bows were 
probably becoming popular around the 
beginning of the 18th century. The 
sticks were usually octagonal, with 
fluting, and nearly always had a 
slight camber when at rest. The 
frogs were somtimes of ivory, bone, 
or some wood different from the 
stick, but others were still often made 
from the same wood as the stick. 
From the ones that I have examined, 
the general lengths varied from about 
43 gr. to 70 gr. Of the existing bows 
from this period it is very difficult 
to determine which bows go with 
which instruments because the bows 
are nearly all the same length. 

(continued on page 16) 
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Last October a group of Vancou- 
ver instrument-makers was forced 
to vacate two large, airy rooms on 
the top floor of a building downtown 
on Hastings Street. Since the Spring 
of 1971 the "Instrument Shop" and 
the nine people who worked there 
had been a focal point on musical 
instrument-making in British Co- 
lumbia. Now, with suitable shop- 
space rare and expensive, these 
people who had pooled resources 
and shared expenses have had to 
find separate alternatives for con- 
tinuing their work. One of them 
packed it in and went to Central 
America, two others moved to 
small communities up the coast 
where their cost of living was im- 
mediately cut in half, and three 
others set up small work spaces in 
their homes and three rented a 
small room originally desined as a 
boutique, in a second storey indoor 
mall a few blocks from the original 
shop. 

We recently looked in on this 
last group at 310 Water Street and 
found them grimly working amid 
their stacked equipment partially 
unpacked as though ready for yet 
another move. Even from the floor 
below the skirl of small-pipes led 
the way to their shop; Alan Finch 
was voicing his newest set, made 
10 



of cherry, holly, and gleaming 
brass with a green plush-covered 
bas and bellows. He showed us 
another handsome set in ebony and 
retold the story of its mate, in 
ivory, which was stolen from his 
booth at the Spokane World's Fair 
last summer. Anyone on the West 
Coast spotting an ivory set of 
Northumbrian small-pipes can be 
sure of its origin and should notify 
the maker. Alan T s next project 
will be a French musette which 
should arouse some interest parti- 
cularly among our growing number 
of hurdy-gurdy enthusiasts. At the 
back of the room Richard Hawkins, 
packing a recently finished cornetto 
in a large box of styrofoam chips, 
took time out to show us the begin- 
nings of a serpent he is making; a 
copy of an early 19th century Eng- 
list instrument he recently restored. 
He has had several inquiries about 
serpents in the past year but per- 
haps the cost of reproducing them 
is prohibitive to anyone looking for 
one as a novelty. Tim Hob rough, 
whose current interest is in the 
wire-strung harps of the period be- 
tween the 8th and the 17th centuries 
in the British Isles showed us the 
beginnings of two Gothic harps of 
different sizes and two other re - 
cently finished haprs he was in the 
process of stringing. One was a 
graceful Welsh triple -harp in maple 
and ebony with Irish decoration and 
the other was patterned after the 
14th century Celtic harp or "clar- 
sach" known as the Queen Mary 
harp and patiently decorated in 

styles of the period. Tim recently 
was asked to build a copy of the 
anonymous triple -fretted German 



clavichord (circa 1700) in the Rus- 
sell Collection of Early Keyboard 
Instruments, Edinburgh and he 
showed us the measured -drawing 
the collection offers for sale. This 
is a small but evidently very pleas- 
ing instrument and its simplicity 
should be attractive to anyone want- 
ing to build his first keyboard in- 
strument from scratch. 

In general, the work in the new 
"Instrument Shop 11 appears to be 
continuing its usual pace despite 
the present cramped quarters but 
a much larger space elsewhere in 
the building has come available and, 
if the price is right, they may mo\e 
again. If they can attract more 
instrument-makers to join them 
and share the facilities, the instru- 
ment-making community may once 
again have a focal point 1 . # 

E.R. T. 

REGISTRY ERRATUM 

The correct address for viol 
maker Christopher Burt is 8042 
SE Taylor St., Portland, OR 97215. 
Besides building viols d'amore 
and violas da gamba, Mr. Burt 
also makes modern violins, violas, 
and cellos, and does repairs and 
restorations of all bowed instru- 
ments . 

GUIDE FOR DATING 

The International Association 
of Music Libraries announces the 
publication of the. Guide for Dating 
Early Published Music , a manual 
of bibliographical practices, com- 
piled by D. W. Krummel. A prac- 
tical handbook for musicians, li- 



brarians, and scholars who work 
with early printed music, the Guide 
is available at $25 from Joseph 
Boonin, Inc., Music Publications, 
P.O. Box 2124, South Hackensack, 
New Jersey 07606. 

JOHN R. CHALLIS 

JohnR. Challis, the first in the 
United States to revive the art of 
building harpsichords and clavi- 
chords, died September 6, 1974, 
after a long illness. Challis studied 
with Arnold Dolmetsch in Haslemere, 
England, from 1926 through 1930, 
and upon his return to the United 
States he developed many technical 
innovations in harpsichord building: 
split-proof tuning pin blocks, a 
complete aluminum frame, mois- 
ture resistant jacks, a pedal divi- 
sion, and a metal bridge and sound- 
board. 



DOULCE MEMOIRE 

Ken Johnson presents early mu- 
sic on radio station KPFA (FM94.1) 
in Berkeley during March, Tues- 
days, 2-3 p.m. During the month 
he will feature the new recording 
of Dufay's Missa "se La Face Ay 
Pale", two programs devoted to 
Franz Brueggen who will be in the 
San Francisco Bay Area in late 
March, and the secular music of 
Machaut. *r\ 
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VICTOR I A, B.C. 

I would appreciate the opportu- 
nity to correct the rather mis- 
leading and sometimes inaccurate 
descriptions of the activities in 
early music at the University of 
Victoria appearing in the issues of 
Westcoast Early Music for Decem- 
ber 1974 and January 1975. 

In the December 1974 issue, E. 
R.T. describes in some detail the 
concert series of colleges and uni- 
versities in B.C. which offer op- 
portunities for recitals of early 
music. The University of Victoria 
is not mentioned at all despite the 
fact that its Music Department 
sponsors noon-hour, afternoon, and 
evening concerts throughout the 
academic year, with at least two 
concerts each week and numerous 
opportunities for those who wish to 
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play early music. 

With reference to E. R.T.' s ar- 
ticle in the January 1975 issue, it 
should be noted that, like the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, the 
University of Victoria also has a 
graduate program in musicology 
and a very good research library. 
It is regrettably true, however, that 
our activities in early music during 
the academic year are limited to 
Collegium, which provides normal- 
ly from two to four concerts a year. 
Recorder is not taught in the Music 
Departments; our one lutenist goes 
to Vancouver for instruction, and 
our viol students must be limited to 
the number John Sawyer (U. B. C. ) 
can teach in the one day every two 
weeks which we are lucky enough to 
have from him. Despite these li- 
mitations, we have been able to 
provide some significant perfor- 
mances of early music; on Novem- 
ber 16, 1974, St. Andrew's Cathe- 
dral was packed to hear Dufay's 
Missa Ave Regina Caelorum per- 
formed by the Collegium choir and 
instruments as part of a pontifical 
High Mass to commemorate Dufay's 
quincentennial. 

In the summer early music 
flourishes briefly at the University 
of Victoria during the annual Early 
Music Workshop which I started in 
1972. At these workshops we offer 
classes in recorder, viol, double 
and capped reeds, lute, harpsi- 
chord, and historical dance. This 
year, thanks to a grant from the 
Cultural Exchange Program of the 
Canadian Government, we will have 
Hans -Martin Linde here for six 
weeks, and are expanding our of- 
ferings to include a choral work- 



shop, and a viol workshop to be 
given by Peggie Sampson. Dr. 
Sampson, though a regular member 
of the faculty for the Early Music 
Workshop each summer, is not, as 
E. R. T. 1 s article seems to suggest, 
a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Victoria, nor is she 
director of the Early Music Work- 
shop; she is, in fact, on the faculty 
of York University, Toronto, where 
she has a large and successful viol 
class . 

On the subject of the Early Mu- 
sic Workshop, I was delighted to 
read Richard Templeton's account 
of the recent one. To those faculty 
he mentioned, I would like to add 
Peggie Sampson and John Sawyer, 
who, with Christel Thielmann, 
taught the viol classes; also George 
Corwin, who trained the Bach 
Chorus and orchestra. I should 
mention, too, the three concerts 
which were given as part of the 
workshop; the opening recital by 
Peggie Sampson, viol, and Naomi 
Rowley, harpsichord; the faculty 
recital, and the Bach concert- - 
Cantata 106 and Brandenburg 6-- 
conducted by George Corwin. For 
those readers who may be interes- 
ted in what we are doing in 1975, I 
enclose a brief outline. 

C.K. Mather, University of 

Victoria 
January 30, 1975 

Department of Music 
UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA, 
VICTORIA B.C. , CANADA 

EARLY MUSIC PROGRAMS- - 



SUMMER 1975 

Directed by CHRISTINE K. MATHER 

July 2 - August 16 

Seminar in Recorder and Baroque 
Flute HANS -MAR TIN LINDE 

July 20 - August 1 

Viol Workshop PEGGIE SAMPSON 
July 27 - August 9 

Choral Workshop: "The Music of 
J.S. Bach and his contemporaries" 
GEORGE CORWIN 
JON WASHBURN 

August 4 - August 9 

Early Music Workshop with HANS- 
MARTIN LINDE, SHIRLEY MAR- 
CUS, CHRISTINE K. MATHER, 
HERBERT W. MYERS, RAY NURSE, 
LANNY POLLET, GORDON ROW 
LEY, NAOMI ROWLEY, PEGGIE"" 
SAMPSON, JOHN SAWYER, PETER 
SEIBERT, CHRISTEL THIELMANN 

University residence accommoda- 
tion available . Further informa- 
tion from C. K. Mather, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Vic- 
toria, P.O. Box 1700, Victoria, 
B.C. V8W 2Y2 CANADA. 
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RECORD REVIEW 

by Craig Monson 

Transformations , performed by 
Music for a While. Music of Lan- 
dini, Vaillant, Matheus de Perusio, 
Grimace, Dufay. 1750 Arch Re- 
cords . 

The title of 1750 Arch Records' 
lastest release, "Transformations," 
was aptly chosen. Music for a 
While takes as its starting point 
the assumption "that the musician 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies entertained a rather free- 
wheeling attitude toward the 'chart' 
before him and felt free, and even 
called upon, to 'jam'." Thus, the 
performers on this rec ording'trans - 
form" pieces into realizations 
which can be startlingly different 
from what we find on the printed 
pages of modern editions. 

Their approach seems most ef- 
fective, to this listener at least, in 
the first and last selections on the 
disc. The opening Istampita 
ghaetta consists of a 7^-minute 
"jam" on a monophonic original. 
This kind of highly improvisatory 
approach, relying heavily upon 
musical techniques and styles of 
14 



the Near East, is strongly remini- 
scent of Tom Binkley's Studio der 
friihen Musik or Michael Morrow's 
Musica Reservata. Although Music 
for a While achieved their highly 
exciting result in Istampita ghae tta 
without a study of historical sources, 
there in fact seems to be some his- 
torical justification for their approach. 
Some aspects of medieval music, and 
the courtly love tradition of trouba- 
dour and trouvere in particular, may 
be heavily indebted to moorish cul- 
ture, as Robert Briffault suggested 
some thirty years ago in Les Trou- 
badours et le sentiment romanesque . 
The success of Istampita ghaetta is 
due in part to the relative novelty to 
our ears of these near eastern in- 
fluences, but chiefly to the virtuosity 
of the instrumental performers, who 
seem undaunted by any technical dif- 
ficulty. In terms of instrumental 
technique, Arch Records' second re- 
lease surpasses its first. The in 7 
strumental playing is almost uniform- 
ly "slick" (Grimace's very taxing 
Ala rme, Alarme is the only excep- 
tion), and one of the most attractive 
features of the recording. Istampita 
ghaetta alone would make the disc 
worth owning. 

The closing selection, Dufay's 
Je me complains piteusement , takes 
us to an entirely different realm, but 
an equally interesting one. Again the 
performers have hardly felt confined 
by the original source. Je me com - 
plains is practically unique among 
Dufay 's surviving chansons in re- 
quiring three ^e^ual voices, all 
written in the same clef and exactly 
the same range. And in the single 
surviving source for this ballade the 
text has been underlaid to all three 



parts. It is not a question, then, of 
"melody and accompaniment" com- 
monly associated with Dufay 's 
formes fixes . Music for a While 
has exercised an unusually high de- 
gree of license by transforming Je 
me complains into an accompanied 
solo. And yet, the musical result 
is surely the most entrancing of 
the five Dufay examples on the disc. 
The instrumental combination of 
harp and psalteries is lovely (and 
surely historically "justified"). 
Furthermore, Sheila Schonbrun 
makes a consistent effort not to 
cover these delicate instruments. 
The other vocal numbers on the 
disc would have benefitted from the 
same concern for balance between 
voice and instruments and similar 
moderation in the use of vibrato. 

These two selections represent 
the "high spots" on the recording, 
and clearly support Arch Records' 
avowed purpose of presenting little 
known, previously unrecorded works 
in exemplary performances. It is 
somewhat surprising in this light 
to encounter so many "old chest- 
nuts" between them. The last 
three pieces on side 1, for example, 
have long been known from the old 
Bach Guild recording, Music of 
Medieval France, 1200-1400 , by the 
Deller Consort and the Concentus 
Musicus of Vienna. It is unfortu- 
nate that this disc seems to be out- 
of-print, for the performances 
stand up very favorably, and are in 
some respects superior, to those 
by Music for a While. Of the Du- 
fay pieces, on the other hand, Par 
droit je puis bien complaindre has 
boen out lor some time on Musica 
Reservata' s Music from the Court 



of Burgundy , while Malheureux 
ouer actually appears on the pre- 
vious Arch Street release'. 

Finally, although there is un- 
questionably room for a great deal 
of latitude in the performance of 
chansons from this era, there would 
be little disagreement about the cen- 
tral importance of their verbal 
texts. Arch Street's Dufay: fifteen 
songs set an exemplary standard by 
providing English translations, 
both literal and literate, and quite 
extensive notes for all the songs on 
that recording. It is unfortunate 
that this subsequent release fails 
to follow suit. The present trans- 
lations are very incomplete and 
occasionally inaccurate. # 



UNIV. CALIF. EXTENSION 

Care and Repair of 
Fretted Instruments 

An ever-increasing interest in guitar playing 
and construction has created a demand 
for expertise in repair and maintenance of 
the instrument. In these two workshops, 
builders, players, and others interested may 
gain skill in repairing, refinishing, and 
maintaining quitars and other fretted 
instruments. The morning workshop covers 
repair: cracks; replacing necks, backs, 
tops, and bridges; refretting; and adjusting 
action. The afternoon workshop treats all 
aspects of refinishing: stripping, filling, 
preparation and painting, solid color toning, 
and sanding and rubbing. Participants are 
encouraged to bring instruments in need 
of repair for demonstration purposes. 
JOHN H. ROBERTS, luthler; owner and 
instructor, Juan Roberto Guitar Works, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

SAN FRANCISCO: Sat., Mar. 22, 10 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. and 1:30-4 p.m.; Richardson 
Hall; $15, both sessions; $8.50 individual 
sessions, available at the door, space 
permitting 
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CALIFORNIA BAROQUE 
ENSEMBLE 

In 1970, the Sacramento Baroqae 
Ensemble was formed by Sven Han- 
sell, musicologist at U.C. Davis, 
and others to perform works he 
had uncovered in Italian libraries. 
From that group the present Cali- 
fornia Baroque Ensemble has 
emerged, the name change due to 
a planned European tour (what Eur- 
opean had heard of Sacramento?). 
But the purpose of the group has 
remained constant: to perform 
works recently uncovered and to 
perform familiar works in a spirit 
and manner consonant with Baroqje 
performance practices. 

The group gives six concerts 
this year at the Crocker Art Gal- 
lery in Sacramento and in addition 
has presented one workshop at the 
Davis adult school and music for a 
special gallery show (the Pre-Rem- 
brantists) at the Crocker gallery. 
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On March 9 the group performs 
their last concert of the Sacramen- 
to season (all Bach). And on March 
28 the group presents their first 
San Francisco appearance in sev - 
eral years with a varied program 
for the 10 p.m. Candlelight Series 
at Old First Church. 

Members of the ensemble are 
Ruth Onstadt, Jason Paras, and 
William Pepper. Ms. Onstadt is 
from Davis and holds degrees from 
Julliard and Indiana Univers ity . 9is 
has appeared with all of the major 
orchestras in the Sacramento and 
Bay Areas and also is an accom- 
plished vocal actress. 

Jason Paras is currently from 
Los Altos and a graduate student 
at Stanford. He plays members of 
the viola da gamba family as well 
as the recorder and is frequently 
heard in Bay Area performances of 
Baroque music. 

William Pepper, harpsichordist, 
holds the Ph.D. from the Universi- 
ty of Iowa, where he studied with 
Robert Donington, Betty Bang(Ma- 
ther) and others. He currently 
teaches harpsichord and Baroque 
performance practices at San Fran- 
cisco State University. # 

SURVEY OF THE BOW (continued) 

I have found that the differences 
in the bows have an astounding ef- 
fect on the sound of an instrument. 
For example the treble viol has a 
reputation of being a difficult instru- 
ment to make a good sound on. In- 
deed, that reputation is well found- 
ed when one is using a bow that is 
twice too long and much too heavy. 
It has been my experience that a 



whole consort of viols with appro- 
priate bows will have a much 
clearer sound than the same con- 
sort using the usual garden variety 
of modern viol bows. The differ- 
ence is nearly as great as that 
heard by playing Bach on a 19th 
century organ and then playing it 
on a baroque organ. # 

CLASSIFIED 

HARPSICHORDIST(S) NEEDED TO 
share large Victorian flat with 
harpsichord in San Francisco. -- 
Own room Share kitchen, living 
room, bath and housework. 1 per- 
son $70; couple $53.00 each-- 
567-5141. 



FOR SALE - USED RECORDERS 
Von Huene Denner copy (A-415) 
(Boxwood vv/double holes ):$465 . 00; 
Bob Marvin renaissance soprano: 
$.50 . 00; Moeck renaissance tenor: 
$215.00; Moeck renaissance alto: 
$75.00; Monk resin cornetto 
(leather-covered): $55.00; --Charfes 
Fischer, 511 Raymond #9, Santa 
Monica, CA 90405 



CUSTOM CASES FOR ANY INSTRU- 
MENT or combination of instru- 
ments. Send requirements for es- 
timate Rick Lillard, 506 Pomona, 
A lbany ,_CA_9 4 706,_5 2 ^5815^ 

HARPSICHORD Zuckerman Flemish 
8' x 4' Black with gold banding im- 
pe_c cable $1500 _Oakl"a_nd_ 547-0 70L _ 

PRECISION PATTERNS OF AN- 
TIQUE HARPSICHORDS for the 
builder or organologist . Bull, Ruck- 
ers, Ferticis instruments, Send$l 



for descriptive brochure to R.K. 
Lee, 353 School St. , Watertown, 
Ma s_s ._ 02172 .__ 

BOWS BASED ON HISTORIC PRIN- 
CIPALS. Don Minnerly, 419 Fre- 
mont _Aye_. ^ Los _Alt£S> _CA ^94022. _ 

INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN CLASS: 
grammar, conversation, oral/wr. 
exercises, readings, libretti and 
music. Wed. evenings, Feb. 26 - 
Apr. 30, Oakland. Will make-up 
first lesson. For info, call Louise 
Spinello, 525-3847. 



ADVERTISE IN WESTCOAST EARLY 
MUSIC - AD RATES PER ISSUE 
only $1/15 words and lOc/word over 
15. Payment in advance required. 
Deadline for classified and display 
ads is the 15th of the preceding 
month for each issue. 



ChawLes Collier* 

Maker of Early Winds 

P.O. Box 9442 
Berkeley, California 94709 
Tel. (415) 84S-6389 




